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DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS OF THE CHINESE. 


Tne group of figures at the head of this article furnishes no 
unworthy substitute for a perspective glance at a Chinese stage, 
when the different generals are supposed to be holding a council 
of war preparatory to an engagement. The artist has succeeded 
in combining the objects, so as to bring very strongly to my recol- 
lection many scenes that I have witnessed on the theatrical boards 
of the Chinese, during my stay in that country. The warriors 
oftentimes appear in no ordinary degree of pomp in dress, as well 
as in bearing and attitude. The strut of self-sufficiency, or (if you 
please) of conscious prowess, is of the most exquisite kind. The 
defiance of no Chinese admiral, when running up the long list of 
his ancestry, to terrify the presumptuous foreigner, ever looked 
bigger in words than these characters do in action. The body is 
thrown back, to give a more portly outline to the anterior; the 
countenance assumes a kind of puffing fierceness, and the fect are 
lifted up, and planted alternately upon the boards, as if the chief- 
tains were fain to show the resolution of their minds by the fierce- 
ness of the footsteps. The apron that covers the thigh is ever and 
anon forcibly struck by the knee: no boar ever whetted his tusks 
upon the trunk of a tree, or bull scrabbled the dirt and burrowed 
his head in the hole, with greater longing to engage a rival, than 
these warriors thirst and pant for broils and battle. The robes 
are very splendid, composed of silken lappets, adorned with vari- 
ous kinds of embroidery. In the better sorts of theatre, they are 
the objects of general attraction; so that when a Chinaman is 
desirous to attract you to one of them, ke does not forget to 
mention the uncommon beauty of the wardrobe. The battle-axe 
with which the central figure is armed is a very weighty instru- 
ment; and when an individual is appointed to take the com- 
mand of an army, two men are sent to fetch the weapon, which is 
to be the honourable badge of the charge confided to the hero, 
These two men lay it upon their shoulders, bring and place it at 
the feet of the great man, who catches it up, and whirls it round 
his head as if it were only a wand. All ancient nations, save the 
Romans, placed great emphasis on a formidable weapon, and over- 
looked the amazing advantage of a handy instrument, both for 
assault and defence, in any close combat. The Chinese, in 
modern times, are not altogether strangers to this circumstance ; 
for, apart from these ostentatious displays, they often represent a 
battle as chiefly won by men who are armed only with a target and 
asmall sword. The excellence of these plain fighting-men lies in 
their activity, strength, and courage; and whatever may be the 
actual amount of the last-mentioned quality, they possess the 
former in a very remarkable degree, 

The figure immediately below the one in the centre is furnished 
with two iron maces, which are used sometimes instead of swords, 
and are both of them wielded at the same time. 

One of the Chinese terms for a shield carries the idea of 
staff into some of its derivatives, which would perplex a lexico- 
grapher, did he not observe that a staff of wood or iron was, in all 
probability, one of the first defences that man used to ward off 
blows. The warrior on the stage is, however, a sort of ambidex- 
ter, and employs either weapon for annoyance as well as for 
parrying. To us this seems an awkward practice, but they 
contrive to manage both with great dexterity; while the clatter 
produced by the incessant conflict of four maces striking against 
eaca other contributes to enhance the martial effect of the whole 
scene. 

The spear on the right hand is adorned with a tuft of white 
horsehair, and seems to have been intended to hinder the vision 
of the antagonist; for I observed that the man who handled 





it was as attentive to keep the hairs in agitation as to strike his 
adversary. 

The swords with which two other champions are girded have 
the points directed forward, contrary to the usage among us; but 
as the wearers can draw them without inconvenience by placing 
their hands behind, the practice occasions no loss of time, and the 
seabbard is less liable to encumber the motion of the legs than 
when it hangs dangling behind. The beard is allowed to grow, in 
order to give a sterner aspect to the physiognomy ; but a tuft upon 
the upper lip, and another upon the chin, make up the sum of this 
warlike garniture—for Nature has been sparing in the bestowment 
of beards upon the Tartar race. It is stiff and wiry, but of scanty 
growth ; a more copious harvest adorns the chins of those only 
who, upon the whole, evince a superiority of intellect. 

The figures in the distance—of diminished size, for the sake of 
grouping—imagination might take and set upon a table in the 
back part of the stage; for when the manager would represent a 
thing as done among the inhabitants of the upper regions, he 
places the characters upon a bench. At first I wondered what 
this meant, and did not discover till a native friend explained it 
to me. 

After the spectators have been dazzled sufficiently with gaudy 
colours, and the storms of battle have prepared the mind to relish 
a calm with a keener appetite, the acting (in the proper and dra- 
matic sense of the term) commences. This is not anfrequently of 
sterling, and—I was going to say—of unrivalled excellence : and I 
have two reasons for annexing some superlative epithet to their 
performances. In the first place, the actors have been brought up 
to their business from childhood, which gives them a remarkable 
flexibility of voice, form, and feature, and fastens every little home- 
felt propriety with the seal of early habit and early association. In 
the next place, there are no stars—none that eclipse all the rest in 
the brilliancy of their performance ; all are alike good, and fully 
enter into the spirit of the part they have to act. Noisy pomp and 
exaggeration are laid aside, and life, in all its striking realities, is 
before the spectator: with this exception, that all who are to 
play the part of either fools or villains have more or less paint 
upon their faces—for the natives seem to suppose that a man with 
a good-looking face cannot be guilty of an unseemly act, and 
therefore they disfigure the visages of those who ure to personate 
the worthless and the absurd. This is a kind of notice which an 
actor gives of himself, and thus at once prepares you for the 
course he is about to take. One of these painted gentry is a 
‘little flour-faced’’ personage, or chow—so called, it seems to 
me, from the knotty, cross-grained part he is to act; for chow 
means literally a knob, or knot. The motive for introducing such 
a character is obviously to excite merriment among the spectators. 
But a little of the address of Aristophanes, who by an exquisite 
collocation of circumstances could make an absurd thing appear 
very natural, is borrowed by the less-gifted Chinese, who contrive 
to make a fool appear exceedingly wise—as if folly were only an 
excess of wisdom. 

Much ingenuity is displayed in placing this Master Chow 
amidst a variety of contrasts. He is sometimes allied by marriage 
or birth with persons of the highest rank ; in whose society he 
expresses his opinions, attests his joy at good news or his vexation 
at bad, in ways that set all the punctilios of decorum at defiance, 
to the unspeakable discomfort of his friends, who, with all their 
kind and serious efforts, can neither soothe his sorrows nor curb 
his temper. He is a great man by extraction, and still greater by 
natural gifts, and therefore has an undoubted right to trample upon 
the little forms of petty etiquette at his discretion. Presently you 
see him, perchance, at the funeral of his father, when a good son 
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ought to weep blood, wallow in the ashes, and eat dirt like a worm. 
An altar is reared to the honour of the dead, tapers are lighted, and 
incense fumes—since, from being a poor mortal, he is supposed to 
have become a god after his demise. The whole family prostrate 
themselves before this altar, while the mother and daughters utter 
the most bitter lamentations. Nothing in the nature of the occa. 
sion, or in the character of the individuals, is lacking to give dig- 
nity and seriousness to the scene. The lout is seen amidst the 
company pouring out his sorrow in a loud and hideous wail, when 
on a sudden he, as by instinct, commits some act so ludicrous, 
that all the regrets of the bystanders can scarcely keep them from 
laughter. 

The Chinese are fond of letting you see the trains and inter- 
weavings of craft, as the thing is practised in the celestial empire; 
and as they excel in cunning, we are not surprised to find this 
very admirably exhibited upon the stage. They attack it in all its 
developments, from the finesse of court intrigue, by which a vir- 
tuous prince is led to goad the most loyal of his subjects to acts 
of rebellion, to the manceuvring of some rascally knave, who 
wheedles a poor hungry fellow out of his dinner. To a traveller 
such representations are of the highest value, apart from any 
entertainment they may afford, since they give him a picturesque 
view of all the little usages, habits of thinking, and maxims of 
conduct peculiar to the country. At the same time they teach 
him a lesson in philosophy to this effect, that whatever may be the 
nature of some indigenous eccentricities, or however numerous 
they may seem at first sight, the essential features of MAN are the 
same in all countries. The deeper his researches, the more he 
finds to confirm him in this doctrine. The Creator hath made of 
one blood or stock all mankind to dwell upon the earth, and 
hence, a priori, we might infer that there are certain specific 
characters which no modification of circumstance can obliterate. 

Real worth as a contrast to dishonest workings and hypocrisy is 
always painted in touches that every foreigner as well as a native 
can readily appreciate. Patience, self-denial, gentleness, simpli- 
city of manners, promptitude, zeal, and kindness, are things as 
estimable in China as in Great Britain, though in the former the 
discouragements from the cultivation of such qualities are far 
more numerous, and the motives to it far less weighty than in the 
latter. With due abatement for those hidden graces of the heart, 
which have their origin in regions beyond the moon, the virtuous 
man on the two sides of the old continent is identical. The 
manner in which they distinguish an emperor, beside the yellow 
exuberance that glistens in his silken robes, is deserving of notice, 
because it lets us into the notion of what the people think most 
befitting their high station. We see him represented in a variety 
of circumstances, but almost uniformly with something to try his 
goodness. His countenance is always benevolent, and his deport- 
ment meek and placid in the extreme. A melancholy shade is 
always thrown over his visage, as the outward badge of the deep 
anxiety he feels for the public weal. His wisdom and sagacity are 
seldom a match for the kindness of his nature, so that he often 
brings the greatest troubles upon his realm by listening to design- 
ing courtiers, or by making a fool to be his heir. From the 
pompous tone of imperial edicts, and the high swelling notes of 

official communication in China, we should scarcely have looked 
for a character so practical as this. To assume that a prince is of a 
gracious disposition, full of paternal feeling, and ready to forgive, is 
but the effluence of a loyal heart; and to suppose that he may have 
weaknesses in common with his fellow creatures, is but the part of 
common sense and experience: but to clothe him with affected 
airs, would in our view be most out of place,—and so thinks a 


some of my friends have seen more, but we found them simple, 
though dignified, in their manners. Their pride stimulates them 
to dress their sentiments in a high-sounding phraseology, but their 
good sense at the same time tells them that a lofty puffing carriage 
is exceedingly unbecoming. 

In point of morality the Chinese stage merits a few encomiums ; 
though I believe that if the public of any country had no more 
ethics than may be picked up at public entertainments, their con- 
ceptions of relative duty would be very narrow, and their idea of 
its sanctions confused and transitory. To trifle with the marriage 
obligation is a practice alien from the feelings of a Chinese, who 
is generally either married or in treaty for a wife, and has therefore 
some uneasy qualms lest the matter should be brought home to 
himself. The female is generally represented under aspects that 
are highly creditable to the fair sex. They delight to represent 
her as an affectionate companion, willing to share in all the dangers 
of her husband, and taking it most unkindly when this is denied. 
The setting forth on a campaign is often delayed by the interfer- 
ence of a wife, who forewarns her husband of the dangers that 
await him in the field, and the snares which those who ervy his 
excellence are laying for him, and entreats a share in the enter- 
prise, that she may help him with her wisdom. 

To accomplish this she disguises herself in men’s attire, enters 
the lists with the enemy, and assists her husband in their defeat. 
After the broils and battles are over, we see her again in the seclu- 
sion of home, congratulating her husband in the most affectionate 
terms. She plays the part of humble host; fills a bowl with wine, 
and presents it to him, and then pours a few drops into a small 
cup for herself, which she sips as a pledge, and then shows him 
the bottom to entice him to be merry. To humour her he drinks 
a draught, but takes care to pour as much upon the ground under 
the covert of his large sleeves. He then turns the bowl towards 
her to prove how largely he has drunk. This is repeated till she 
discovers the cheat, which gives rise to a well-affected dispute. 
But notwithstanding his caution he drinks too much for a man of 
sober habits, and so he wakes at midnight in great pain, to the 
distress of his partner, who has been unthinkingly the occasion of 
his suffering. Temperance is esteemed in China, so that no person 
of merit is ever represented as at all addicted to drink. 

The Chinese stage derives little effect from the aid of scenery. 
A large picture at the back of the stage, portraying subjects of 
gaiety and pleasure, is all we see in the way of painting. What is 
actually scenic is of a symbolical kind, and such as a stranger 
would not understand without explanation, or frequent and close 
attention. An officer with a small cane in his hand, is supposed 
to be on horseback, and, while posting across the stage, on a jour- 
ney ora march. A curtain held up by two men denotes the wall 
of a city; a small aperture in this, the gate; a chair with a high 
back represents the wall of an enclosure, over which the lover 
climbs to get an interview with the forbidden object of his affec- 
tions. The Chinese stage is nearly at the point at which Aéschylus 
left the Athenian, who invented a decent mask and robes to 

beautify his actors. The painting among the former corresponds 
to the mask, and is a relic of the cart and the bank, at whicha 
laugh was to be excited by all manner of means. The platform is 
only of a moderate length and breadth, and it is a matter of sur- 
prise how so many persons can run to and fro, intersect each 
other, and display their activity in fight with so little inconvenience. 
The room at the back is not capacious, and therefore is crowded 
with chests, filled with clothes and ornaments. A Chinaman is 
naturally social, hence a crowded community does not interfere 
with his comfort ; he is neat, and so the most splendid robes are 





Chinaman. I have seen some great men of that country, and 


kept in good order amidst a multitude of things that threaten to 
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damage their beauty. A plain mat is laid down upon the middle 
of the stage, to accommodate those who have to kneel, and this 
and the rest of the floor are sprinkled with water every now and 
then to calm the dust. The theatre is quadrangular, the stage 
occupies one side, and distinct galleries the other three. The 
two lateral are occupied by gentlemen who have interest or pay for 
their places, the one fronting the stage is assigned to ladies. The 
pit is free, and is consequently filled by all sorts of people, who 
conduct themselves with admirable patience, and watch the pro- 
gress of the play with the most intense anxiety. A sort of extem- 
poraneous police is always in attendance on any particular occasion, 
who are armed with canes or long rods. With the former I have 
seen them making way for a Chinese lady, whose circumstances 
did not afford a sedan ; the latter are useful in checking the young 
fellows who climb towards the lofty roof to get a better view of the 


actors. Hard blows are seldom inflicted, and the general good 


humour has seldom wore than the eens Ama of cone 7 | to make, to fabricate, to form; and so a Polytechnic Institution 
1 remember rightly it is somewhere said, if you would understand | may mean a place where many arts or manufactures are taught or 


a people observe them at their pastimes. I studied the Chinese in 





this way. and deduced an inference that was very much in their 


favour. 





A SCIENTIFIC HOLIDAY. 


THERE are two or three seasons of the year which the hard- 
working folks of London claim as theirs, by immemorial usage, to 
spend in whatever way they may feel inclined to do; and one of 
these seasons, the Whitsuntide holidays, coming at a time when 
there either is, or ought to be, very fine weather, there is a general 
turn-out of young and old, who spread themselves abroad over all 
streets and green fields, and who cram steam-boats, omnibuses, 
and public-houses, till the very ‘‘ open air’’ becomes, as the 
saying is, almest too hot to hold them. 

Now, the approved, good old English method of enjoying these 
holidays—that is, enjoying them after the good old fashion in the 
good old times—was simply getting ‘jolly druok,’’ and then 
keeping that jolly state up for an entire week, until the helpless 
body and the exhausted purse screamed in unison for mercy. 
There are not a few ‘conservatives’’ of this order still in 
London ; lean-livered rascals and fat-headed fools, and here and 
there amongst them some intelligent men, who keep up the good 
old English sport of getting “ jolly drunk,’’ and think that when 
a holiday comes they are entitled to swill away for a week, until, 
at last, they open their bleared eyes, and cry, aghast with horror, 
“Ts it really Saturday?’’ But, thank goodness, these beasts in 
shape of men are becoming rather a minority. A larger number 
than ever are getting into the habit of really enjoying their holiday 
—going out with their sweethearts, their wives, and their families, 
visiting some outskirt of the metropolis, or some of its many 
exhibitions ; and though there is still, even amongst this class, a 
great deficiency in the practical application of that very rational 
art, the art of real enjoyment, still it is wonderful how we improve 
in this matter; and there can be little doubt that the rising gene- 
ration, who are taught by their parents a little of the art, will try 
to improve upon it, and teach ¢heir children a greatly improved 
method ; and thus will we get on by degrees, as they say lawyers 
go to heaven. 

Visiting the public exhibitions is one of the modern rational 
modes of enjoying a holiday; and really it is one of the most 
rational. For though people go in crowds, and stare at what they 
see, and often come away with their brains in a jumble, they can 
hardly fail to acquire something worth remembering ; while the 


young folks, with their unoccupied minds and their keen curiosity, 
have impressions left on their memories which may probably 
never be erased. 

It was in this spirit that we proposed to some young folks, who 
had been roaming over all London during the first days of the 
Whitsun week, and who were yawning out ‘‘ What shall we do to- 
day ?” that we should pay a visit to the Polytechnic Institution in 
Regent-street. ‘* Polytechnic! Polytechnic!” some of them 
shouted ; ‘‘ what is the meaning of Polytechnic?’’ ‘ And pray, 
Master Sharp—you are studying grammar—what is the meaning 
of polysyllable?’’ “Oh, having many syllables—that is no 
poser! ’’ ‘* Well, this poly comes from the Greek, and means 
‘many ;’ and when combined with other words, may express Poly- 
glot, a collection of many languages; or Polytheism, a multitude 
of gods. Now, you know, we have the word ‘ technical,’ which 
comes also from the Greek, and is derived from words signifying, 


made; or it may be a place which contains a great collection of 
models, fabrics, and manufactures, the production of that artful 


| creature, man.” 





‘*Then, that is the same as the Adelaide Gallery !—we have 
seen the Adelaide Gallery !”” 

“*Yes, we have seen the Adelaide Gallery, and a very excellent 
Gallery it is, though it has not so mysterious a name as the Poly- 
technic Institution. But there is no harm in visiting it too.’’ 

So away to Regent-street we went ; but delayed so long by the 
way, that it was near two o’clock before we arrived. We paid our 
shillings at the door for admission; and, passing onwards, were 
soon in what seemed, at first sight, a Babel of the arts. Wheels 
of all sorts and sizes were whirling ; models of everything appealed 
to the bewildered sense ; the glass manufacturer plied his ingeni- 
ous trade; the mystery of making money was exposed to the 
common gaze; steam-engines rattled; fat men were weighing 
themselves by turns in a weighing-machine, and their wives by 
their sides were laughing ; little children clamoured for cakes, and 
there, to be sure, was the nice stall in the corner, kept by a nice 
young lady, who at a moment’s warning could exchange buns for 
bawbees ; and in a long trough the water was plashing, and tiny 
ships floated about; and a huge diving-bell, near a circularly- 
shaped well, gave evidence that you might get conveyed, over head 
and ears, into the deep, and yet never be in the deep at all. It 
took some time before the visitor could understand what was 
before him ; but, after a little time, the eye became accustomed, 
and the regular confusion assumed a definite shape. 

Here, then, we were in a large oblong room, lighted from above, 
having a railed gallery running round it; so that you could either 
go up stairs and look down, or go down stairs andlook up. And 
if you ask, what did we find in this long room ? we can only tell 
you, in the words of one of our juvenile companions, Why, every- 
thing. Lots of beautiful little engines, inclosed in glass cases, 
were working away, as regular as clockwork ; the coining machine 
struck off its fifty different kinds of medals in a minute; a 
huge reflector stood at each end, ready to carry any whisper you 
might choose to entrust to it to the other end of the gallery—a 
scientific satire on confidential friends ; with models of all manner 
of ingenious contrivances, pictures, casts of statues—the useful 
and the beautiful combined. Nor were the Polytechnic ‘‘ show- 
”? unworthy of notice. The engine-men, in their dirty-white 
jackets, looked as free-and-easy, as jocosely-saucy-and-civil, as 
they do on board crack steamers; the men who waited on his 
honour the diving-bell, and muddled in the water—which, by-the- 
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bye, is green,—wore blue check shirts, and were intended to be 
finished specimens of Polytechnic watermen ; while the messengers 
and others, who seemed to have no professional duties to perform, 
were not, of course, dressed professionally, but seemed to be, by 
their costume, neither the one thing nor the other. 

Having walked round about below, we walked up above. Lean- 
ing over the gallery-rail, we watched the little boats floating in the 
trough below, and began to wonder if nobody would have the 
courage to go down in the diving-bell. Presently, at the other 
end of the gallery, a bell, with a tongue in it, was rung, and the 
bellman prociaimed that the lecture was about to commence in 
the theatre. Two scientific-looking young ladies (one of them 
wore spectacles) who had been conning over the catalogue, and 
learning the names of all the models and figures they saw around 
them, looked up at the ringing of the bell, and as the bellman 


pronounced the word ‘‘lecture,’’ ‘‘Oh!” said the one, and ; 


«Oh! ”’ said the other ; and away they flew, determined not to be 
last. So we all crowded up stairs, and into the theatre we went ; 
and here we had a lecture on the composition of the atmosphere. 
The lecturer went about his work in an easy, unaffected way, and 
gave us his information in a clear, colloquial style, that was very 
pleasant. Notwithstanding the march of intellect, the diffusion of 
knowledge, and the multiplication of Mechanics’ Institutions, it 
was evident that we had amongst the audience well-dressed people 
to whom the talk about oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid gas 
was quite new; while to those to whom the knowledge was fami- 
liar, the experiments performed refreshed their memories and 
delighted their eyes. Lines of humour played about the lecturer’s 


Great Western, and cross the Atlantic in five days. A mimic 
balloon floated about, which, with certain machinery, and the 
working of some twirling vanes, was made to go up, up, up, and 
then to go down, down, down, and even made an aerial curve, to 
show how it could turn round acorner. All this was both delight- 
ful and diverting: Mr. Green intends to take the bull by the 
horns, and to manage the breezes as he pleases; for by his ma- 
chinery he proposes to rise out of an unfavourable current, and 
get into a better; or, if he should happen to be becalmed, to have 
the power of moving backwards, and forwards, and sideways, 
looking for a puff. Our good-humoured lecturer threw out a sly 
hit about Mr. Green’s chances of being blown to Africa, and com- 
ing down in the neighbourhood of Timbuctoo, where he might 
meet with a warmer reception than amongst the Yankees. Never- 
theless, if Mr. Green, by his ingenuity and his courage, does con- 
trive to cross the Atlantic, he may then well afford to laugh at 
those who now may laugh at him. 

Back again to the gallery, where it is clear something is to be 
done. Our electrical lecturer is at his post, and the people are 
crowding round, and the blue-check watermen are both busy and 
important. And, behold, the Diver makes his appearance—a 
most amphibious and fearful-looking creature, for his head is 
covered by a huge apparatus, and he resembles a rhinoceros on two 
legs. And down he goes into the deep, deep well, from whence 
the green waters are bubbling up; and down he takes his little 
boat and his powder, and now we shall see, on a small scale, how 
the renowned Colonel Pasley conveys an electric spark to the bot- 
tom of the sea, and blows up Royal Georges and the “‘ vasty deep.” 
All things are made ready ; up comes the diver ; the spark is sent 





mouth; and at first one might have thought that he regarded his 
audience in much the same way that a learned pedagogue contem- 


plates a class of little trembling fools, mumbling over their A.B.C, | 


But his humour occasionally dropped into his words, and made his 
audience !augh; and though fussy people went out, and fussy 
people came in, and there were noises of creaking boots and heavy 
feet, there were enough of attentive listeners to reward him, and 
not a few said at the close—‘‘ A very pleasant lecture, indeed ! ’’ 


From the theatre, we visited a room where a silk and glass , 


weaver was at work—a little girl by his side supplying him with 
the coloured glass threads which he wove into the silk. Yes, fair 
country reader, thou mayest shine in silk and glass, if thou hast 
a mind for a glorious gown at two guineas a yard; and thy 
loving companion may escort thee to church in a waistcoat of 


down ; the water bubble, bubble, bubbles ; and up fly tiny pieces 
of wreck, natty little planks, which the mimic submarine explosion 
blew up to the surface of the mimic sea. Once more goes down the 
diver to search for pearls ; and from time to time his hand appears 
| thrust up through the surface of the water, holding up silver six- 
| pences and copper pennies which he has rescued from the clutch 
| of this small ocean. A pleasant dramatic entertainment itis; and 
! to make it all the more operatic, a young lady has been all the 
| time striking out melodious sounds from a piano, with the laudable 
intention, doubtless, of proving Byron to be a true poet, when he 

| said of old ocean, that there is “ music in its roar.’’ 
‘* Now, any lady and gentleman who wishes to go down in the 
diving-bel!!’’ ‘‘ Ugh! don’t you feel a shudder all over you? 





the same. ‘“ Lawks-a-daisy,” said one damsel to another, after | We shan’t go down—that’s certain. What! to be soused over 
teasing the civil weaver with many questions, and taking him | head and ears in the water? Why, John has got on his invisible 
from his loom—their swains all the while keeping a discreet | green superfine coat, with bright sparkling buttons, and won’t the 
silence for fear of expense,—‘‘ Lawks-a-daisy ! isn't it beautifn] | water rust ’em? And as for myself, though I have got nothing on 


stuff! ’’ 

Now, down we went again into the gallery, and were barely in 
time to hear the beginning of an electrical lecture. The people 
gathered round the trough of water below, and hung over the gal- 
lery-rails above, so that some looked up to the lecturer, and some 
looked down upon him. Then he talked of thunder and lightning 
in a small voice, but in an intelligible manner to those who heard 
him; the uses of conductors were explained; and the electric 
spark was made to set fire to gunpowder, which, with its crick- 


: that will spoil, yet I would not like to get ’em wet—no, no, we 
shan’t go in the diving-bell!” But the diving-bell is in motion ; 
a lady and gentleman have got into it, as you may see through the 
little glass windows ; the crane swings it over the surface of the 
' water in the trough ; now it is poised over the well; now it goes 
down—gurgle, gurgle, babbles the water, as it covers up its seem- 
ing victims ; but though the bell has got a lady in it, and, conse- 
quently got a tongue, never a word does it say. And there’s a 
fellow busy pumping down air to them, for air is in more request 








crack, whiz, and smoke, startled some folks, and made others than water in such a region. Up again—and as dry as they went 
stare ; while an old fellow was anxious to know “how this here | down. Their successful return to dry land emboldens sundry 
man could grind the lightning out of that there machine.’’ Then, | young gentlemen to try how they look when dipped. 

by-and-by, the bell rang again, and once more we all crowded up But our space fails us ; and we cannot recount one half that we 
stairs into the theatre, where our friend the atmospheric lecturer, | saw. Only, we must not forget that wonderful room full of 
assisted by a brother of the renowned Mr. Green, explained to us | Daugerrotypes—most ocular demonstration how men, in this 
all how the balloonist intended to outdo the British Queen and the | enlightened age, have converted the heavenly sun into an earthly 
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artist, and opemnaneme rays of light to do hte as engravers.— | cargo, they would, ascii, rather than not send the 
Here, however, we must halt ; and we can only say, that we left the | cargo, ship it by any vessel likely to carry it safely. This is, 
Polytechnic Institution perfectly sober, yet quite intoxicated with | in substance, the “fundamental principle” of the “ Lonpon 





all the pleasures of our SCIENTIFIC HOLIDAY. Missionary Socizty.” It avows that “ its design is not to 
| send Preshyterianism, Independency, Episcopacy, or any 
A FASHIONABLE LADY ON SITTING DOWN TO DINNER. other form of church order or government (about which there 


Sittinc down to dinner! There is no moment of the day | may be difference of opinions among serious persons), but the 
which can fairly boast of exciting so general an interest. To the | glorious Gospel of the blessed God ; and that it shall be left— 
hungry man it is most naturally Pleasing ; to those who have * | as it ought to be left—to the minds of the persons whom God 
decided preference for each other’s society, it is one of anxious : : é 

may call into the fellowship of his Son from among them, to 


expectation ; while to the curious and the idle, it offers a charming ; : 
opportunity of studying all the little arrangements of their friends, | #sume for themselves such form of church government as to 


and making remarks upon them. What an expression of disap- | them shall appear most agreeable to the word of God.” 

pointment may be detected upon the faces of any two unfortunate Here is clearly an avowal that forms are quite secondary to 
individuals who had settled in their own minds that they would | doctrines. The difference, then, between the two classes is 
have a comfortable time for conversaticn, when, by some tiresome this When the fat speak of diffusing Christianity, they 


point of etiquette they fondly hoped might, in the hurry of the lv i % s 
moment, be overlooked, they find themselves cruelly separated !— mean not only its doctrines, but also what they consider to be 


or, what is still even harder to bear, when some good sort of its forms, regarding the one as essential as the other. ‘The 
blundering, foolish creature interposes his bulky form, and they | second class, however, when they speak of diffusing Chris- 
see all their expected happiness dwindled down to the chance of a | tianity, mean primarily what they consider to be its doctrines, 
hurried question now and then, or an occasional glimpse at each | Jeavine forms to grow up as circumstances may decide. 

other behind his back, when hz is particularly busy. This is a is 
pleasant situation for all three. The disappointed ones gloomily 
devour their soup and their discontent in sullen silence ; while the 
poor offending party, totally unconscious of his crime, only won- 
ders why his neighbours are so very dull.— Mrs. Maberly. 





There arc, in like manner, different meanings attached to 
the word “ civilisation.” Some people are very solicitous to 
exalt Christianity over what they call civilisation ; and others 
are very anxious to exalt civilisation over what they fancy to 
be Christianity. Thus, the one will tell you to diffuse the 
Gospel rather than morality ; the other asks, what is the use 
of learning savages to sing psalms? But, in the opinions of 
Tue words “ Christianity” and “ Civilisation ” are used in | all enlightened Christians, true religion and true civilisation 
different senses by different people, and by some with scarcely | are “ one and indivisible.” It is impossible to diffuse genuine 
any meaning at all. Christianity without diffusing genuine civilisation. An ex- 

A large body use the word “ Christianity” as identical | cellent Christian may have a very poor taste, and perhaps be 
with “ Church,’—doctrines and forms being to them as warp | | either fiery in his temper or boorish in his manners ; but his 
and woof, and their separation involving the destruction of | poor taste, his quick temper, or his bad manners, are not the 
the fabric. By the word “ Church” we do not mean any | | produce of Christianity. Such a man is only a Christian in 
specific church, but rather the idea, that a specific fourm of | the rough; if Christian principles had their full influence 
social organisation is essential to Christianity, and as neces- | | over him, they would improve his taste, tame his fiery tem- 
sary a constituent of it as its doctrines. Thus, if a Roman | per, and polish his ill-nature. So a man may have a very 
Catholic believes that his church is the only true church—the | | fine taste, be exceedingly polished in his manners, and have 
only form of social organisation recognised by Scripture as | all the outward characteristics of a gentleman, and yet in 
the depository of the doctrines of Christianity—then, in his | spirit, in temper, in feeling, be anything but a gentleman. 
eyes, church is identified with doctrine ; a particular form of | We are ashamed to repeat "these truisms ; but it is sometimes 
social arrangement is as important as particular matters of ; necessary to repeat truisms, in order to mark distinctions. 
belief; and if you are able to destroy, or break up, a particu- | It is perfectly true, that the doctrines of Christianity may 
Jar institution with its officers and visible symbols, you will | be far sooner diffused amongst an ignorant than amongst a 
also destroy or blot out the doctrines eutrusted to the keep- | polished people ; and it is just as true that a large amount of 
ing of that institution. civilisation may exist without any knowledge of its doctrines. 

The same may be said of any member of any other church, | The apostles went forth on their grest mission, at a time when 
who considers that the church to which he belongs is the only | ancient civilisation, concentrated and organised, showed its 
one framed after a scriptural model, and who would propagate power and influence over the vast Roman empire. A large 
his notions of church government as the only ones that ought portion of those to whom they preached were more advanced 
to exist. All these individuals identify their idea of church with | jn the arts of social life than were the preachers themselves. 
their idea of Christianity, and are either mentally unable or | Civilisation, therefore, already existed; and the great busi- 
conscientiously unwilling to separate the one from the other. | ness of these first missionaries of the truth was to pour into 

Another large body rather identify Christianity with doc-| that existing civilisation thoze sublime truths by which it 
trines than with forms. They do not consider church govern- | would be purified and exalted. But, because the apostles 
ment an indifferent matter, but they view it as secondary to | went forth from a comparatively rude to a comparatively 
the doctrines. With them the doctrines are the precious | civilised people, and therefore were confined to their immediate 
cargo, and church merely the vessel ; and though not careless | business, the preaching of the Gospel, are Christian mission- 
about the kind of vessel to which they would entrust the | aries, who go from acivilised country to barbarous nations, to 
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leave behind them all the arts of civilised life? No! answers 
the enlightened Christian ; No! answers the true missionary ; 
and No! is the practical reply of every missionary society. 
In truth, the Biste anp THE PLOUGH constitute the armorial 
bearings of every genuine missionary; and the motto is, 
“Godliness is profitable for this life, and for that which is to 
come.” 

If, then, we understand hy civilisation, that combination of 
moral improvement with physical, by which savages are en- 
abled to make themselves not only more comfortable but 
happier, surely civilisation should be the inseparable compa- 
nion of Christianity. The true missionary should have a 
Bible in his pocket and a pick-axe in his stores. He should 
be able to preach a sermon and plant a tree. He should pro- 
claim great truths on Sundays, and show their practical appli- 
cation all the rest of the week. Paul, the tent-maker, is the 
missionary’s guide ; Christianity, while it turns the dull eye 
of the savage to brighter worlds, does not itself turn a dull 
eye to this lower earth. The whole of the New Testament 
is full of civilisation. It tells the drunkard to be sober ; and 
that is civilisation. It commands the idle to be industrious ; 
and that is civilisation. It promotes the growth of all the 
best and purest affections of the human heart; and that is 
civilisation. ‘There may be a civilisation which can paint 
fine pictures, carve beautiful statues, produce all manner of 
ornamental work, tickle the palate with its ingenious cockery, 
and teach the most graceful manner of performing the pro- 
foundest bow. And yet the people among whom this civili- 
sation exists may be treacherous, revengeful, impure, unjust» 
odious in reality, though perhaps making their vice appear as 
if it lost half its grossness under the veil of a hollow politeness. 
But that is not true civilisation ; it is merely some of its exte- 
rior forms growing on a rotten trunk. 

To our minds, the Lonpon Missionary Society has 
happily combined the true idea of Christianity and the true 
idea of civilisation, and sent them both out together to benefit 
the human race. Other societies have done so in like manner, 
but none, we think, so broadly and so effectively. Its “fun- 
damental principle” is nobly catholic ; and one of its worthy 
agents, the late and lamented Mr. Williams, declares that he 
never knew it violated. That it has been occasionally vio- 
lated, it were useless to deny ; but this has been from errors 
of judgment on the parts of individuals. Many able and 
excellent men has it sent out—men of learning, men of obser- 
vation, and men of judgment, who, in the act of diffusing 
heaven-inspiring principles, have enlarged the stores of human 
science. These are true missionaries, the genuine benefac- 
tors of humanity ; and amid the angry and pertinacious con- 
troversy which has of late years thrown a blight over the fair 
field of religion, it is a cheering and a healthful sign, to see a 
great society flourishing, which holds up no exclusive banner, 
and avows no narrow designs. Christianity wil) flourish, 
though all the forms in which it at present exists were broken 
up, and scattered to the four winds of heaven ; forms may die, 
but principles are imperishable. 

This is a subject which we are proposing to follow up by 
some practical examples, as well as illustrations; and we 
therefore give the preceding observations as introductory to 
our general design. It isa subject of great practical import- 


ance: for honest but ignorant Christians have looked upon 
civilisation as something opposed to Christianity ; and many, 
who ought to know better, have talked as if Christianity were 
opposed to civilisation. If the idea were distinctly under- 
stood, no missionary would venture abroad who was not 
fitted, by natural endowment, to advance the physical as well 
as the moral improvement of the people among whom he 
ventured ; and every missionary enterprise would be viewed 
in its true light, as a voyage of MORAL PISCcOVERY, requiring, 
in its heads and conductors, the energy of navigators, the 
quickness of observation requisite in scientific travellers, and 
the patience, the fortitude, and the all-conquering disinter- 
estedness of martyrs and saints, 





THE MISSIONARY’S DEPARTURE. 


Go, take the wings of morn, 

And tly beyond the utmost sea ; 
Thou shalt not find thyself alone, 

Thy Gon is stil] with thee: 
And where his Spirit bids thee dwell, 
There, and there only, art thou weil. 
Forsake thy father land, 

Kindred and friends, and pleasant home, 
O’er many a rude barbarian strand 

In exile though thou roam ; 
Walk thee with Goo, and thou shalt find 
Double for all thy faith resign’d, 


Amidst the dawn from far 

Be thine expected presence shown ; 
Rise on them like the morning-star, 

In glory—not thine own; 
And tell them, while they hail the sight, 
Who turn’d thy darkness into light : 


Tell them, His hovering rays 
Already gild /heir ocean’s brim, 
Ere long o’er heaven and earth to blaz 
Direct all eyes to Him— 
The Sun of Righteousness, who brings 
Mercy and healing on his wings. 


Nor thou disdain to teach 
To savage hordes celestial truth, 

To infant tongues thy mother speech, 
Ennobling arts to youth; 

Till warriors filing their arms aside, 

O’er bloodless fields the plough to guide: 


Train them, by patient toil, 
To rule the waves, subdue the ground ; 
Enrich themselves with Nature’s spoil, 
With harvest trophies crown’d ; 
Till coral reefs, ’midst desert seas, 
Become the true Hesperides, 


Thus, then, in peace depart, 
And angels guide thy footsteps ;—No, 
There is a feeling in the heart 
Which will not let thee go: 
Yet, go—thy spirit stays with me ; 
Yet, go—my spirit goes with thec ! 


Though the wide world between 
Our feet conglobe its solid mass, 
Though lands and waters intervene 
That I must never pass ; 
Though day and night with thee be changed, 
Seasons reversed, and clime estranged. 
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While these enchant thine eye, 

Oh, think how often we have walk'd, 
Gazed on the glories of our sky— 

Of higher glories talk’d, 
Till our hearts caught the kindling ray, 
And burn'd within us by the way. 


Those hours, those walks are past! 
We part—and ne’er again may greet; 
Why are the joys that will not last 
So perishingly sweet ? 
Farewell! we sweefly meet again, 
In life or death ;—farewell till then! 


MonTGOMERY. 





THE HISTORY OF A YOUNG WOMAN THAT CAME 
TO LONDON FOR SERVICE. 


I am the daughter of a country gentleman, whose family is nu- 
merous, and whose estate, not at first sufficient to supply us with 
affluence, has been lately so much impaired by an unsuccessful law- 
suit, that all the younger children are obliged to try such means as 
their education affords them, for procuring the necessaries of life. 
Distress and curiosity concurred to bring me to London, where I 
was received by a relation with the coldness which misfortune ge- 
nerally finds. A week, along week, I lived with my cousin, before 
the most vigilant inquiry could procure us the least hopes of a place, 
in which time I was much better qualified to bear all the vexations 
of servitude. The first two days she was content to pity me, and 
only wished I had not been quite so well bred; but people must 
comply with their circumstances. This Jenity, however, was soon 
at an end; and for the remaining part of the week, I heard every 
hour of the pride of my family, the obstinacy of my father, and of 
people better born than myself that were common servants. 

At last, on Saturday noon, she told me, with very visible satis- 
faction, that Mrs. Bombasine, the great silk-mercer’s lady, wanted 
a maid, and a fine place it would be, for there would be nothing to 
do, but to clean my mistress’s room, get up her linen, dress the 
young ladies, wait at tea in the morning, take care of a little miss 
just come from nurse, and then sit down to my needle. But ma- 
dam was a woman of great spirit, and would not be contradicted, 
and therefore I should take care, for good places were not easily 
to be got. 

With these cautions, I waited on Madam Bombasine, of whom 
the first sight gave me no ravishing ideas. She was two yards 
round the waist; her voice was at once loud and squeaking ; and 
her face brought to my mind the picture of the full-moon. “ Are 
you the young woman,”’ says she, ‘‘ that are come to offer your- 
self? It is strange when people of substance want a servant, how 
soon it is the town-talk. But they know they shall have a belly- 
ful that live with me. Not like people at the other end of the 
town, we dine at one o’clock. But I never take anybody with- 
out a character ; what friends do you come of?’’ I then told her 
that my father was a gentleman, and that we had been unfortu- 
nate.—— ‘‘ A great misfortune, indeed, to come to me, and have 
three meals a-day !——So your father was a gentleman, and you 
are a gentlewoman I suppose—such gentlewomen! ’’—‘‘ Madam, 
I did not mean to claim any exemptions, I only answered your in- 
quiry ”—‘* Such gentlewomen! people should set their children to 
good trades, and keep them off the parish. Pray go to the other 
end of the town—there are gentlewomen if they would pay their 
debts: I am sure we have lost enough by gentlewomen.” Upon 
this, her broad face grew broader with triumph, and I was afraid she 
would have taken me for the pleasure of continuing her insult ; 
but happily the next word was, “ Pray, Mrs. Gentlewoman, troop 
down stairs.’? You may believe I obeyed her. 

I returned and met with a better reception from my cousin than 
I expected ; for while I was out, she had heard that Mrs. Stan- 
dish, whose husband had lately been raised from a clerk in an 





| Office to be commissioner of the excise, had taken a fine house 


and wanted a maid. 

To Mrs. Standish I went, and, after having waited six hours, 
was at last admitted to the top of the stairs, when she came out of 
her room with two of her company. There was a smell of punch. 
‘* So, young woman, you want a place ; whence do you come?” 
‘‘ From the country, madam.”” ‘ Yes, they all come out of the 
country. And what brought you to town—a bastard ? Where do 
you lodge? At the Seven-Dials? What, you never heard of 
the Foundling-house?’’ Upon this, they all laughed so obstreper- 
ously, that I took the opportunity of sneaking off in the tumult. 

I then heard of a place at an elderly lady’s. She was at cards; 
but in two hours I was told she would speak tome. She asked me 
if I could keep an account, and ordered me to write. I wrote two 
lines out of some book that lay by her. She wondered what 
people meant to breed up poor girls to write at that rate. ‘‘ I sup- 
pose, Mrs. Flirt, if I was to see your work, it would be fine stuff ! 
You may walk. I will not have love-letters written from my house 
to every young fellow in the street.’’ 

Two days after, I went on the same pursuit to Lady Lofty, 
dressed as I was directed, in what little ornaments I had, because 
she had lately got a place at court. Upon the first sight of me, 
she turns to the woman that showed me in, “ Is this the lady that 
wants a place? Pray what place would you have, miss? a maid of 
honour’s place ? Servants now-a-days ! ’’—‘* Madam, I heard you 
wanted’'—‘* Wanted what? Somebody finer than myself! A pretty 
servant indeed I should be afraid to speak to her—I suppose, 
Mrs. Minx, these fine hands cannot bear wetting——A servant 
indeed! Pray move off; I’m resolved to be the head person in 
this house ;—you are ready dressed—the taverns will be open.”’ 





I went to inquire for the next place in a clean linen gown, and 
heard the servant tell his lady, there was a young woman, but he 
saw she would not do. I was brought up, however. ‘‘ Are you the 
trollop that has the impudence to come for my place ? What, you 
have hired that nasty gown, and are come to steal a better—’’ 
“* Madam, I have another, but being obliged to walk” —*: Then these 
are your manners, with your blushes, and your courtesies, to come 
to me in your worstgown.” ‘‘ Madam, give me leave to wait upon 
youin my other.” ‘‘ Wait on me, you saucy slut ! then you are sure 
of coming—I could not let such a drab come near me—Here, you 
girl that came up with her, have you touched her? If you have, 
wash your hands before you dress me.—Such troliops! Get you 
down. What, whimpering? Pray walk.’’ 

I went away with tears; for my cousin had lost all patience. 
However, she told me that having a respect for my relations, she 
was willing to keep me out of the street, and would let me have 
another week. 

The first day of this week I saw two places. At one I was 
asked where I had lived ; and upon my answer, was told by the 
lady, that people should qualify themselves iu ordinary places, for 
she should never have done if she was to follow girls about. At 
the other house I was a smirking hussy, and that sweet face I 
might make money of :—for her part, it was a rule with her never 
to take any creature that thought herself handsome. 

The three next days were spent in Lady Bluff’s entry, where I 
waited six hours every day for the pleasure of seeing the servants 
peep at me, and go away laughing—‘‘ Madam will stretch her small 
shanks in the entry; she will know the house again.’’—At sunset 
the two first days I was told, that my lady would see me to-morrow ; 
and on the third, that her woman staid. 

My week was now near its end, and I had no hopes of a place. 
My relation, who always laid upon me the blame of every miscar- 
riage, told me that I must learn to humble myself, and that all 
great ladies had particular ways , that if I went on in that manner, 
she could not tell who would keep me ; she had known many that 
had refused places, sell their clothes, and beg in the streets. 

* It was to no pur pose that the refusal was declared by me to be 
never on my side; I was reasoning against interest, and against 
stupidity ; and therefore I comforted myself with the hope of suc- 
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ceeding better in my next attempt, and went to Mrs. Courtly, a 
very fine lady, who had routs at her house, and saw the best com- 
pany in town. 

I had not waited two hours before I was called up, and found 
Mr. Courtly and his lady at piquet, in the height of good-humour. 
This I looked on as a favourable sign, and stood at the lower end 
of the room, in expectation of the common questions. At last, 
Mr. Courtly called out, after a whisper, ‘‘Stand facing the light, 
that one may see you.”” I changed my place, and blushed. They 
frequently turned their eyes upon me, and seemed to discover 
many subjects of merriment ; for at every look they whispered, 
and laughed with the most violent agitations of delight. At last, 
Mr. Courtly cried out, ‘‘ Is that colour your own, child ?” “ Yes,”’ 
says the lady, ‘‘if she has not robbed the kitchen hearth.” This was 
so happy a conceit, that it renewed the storm of laughter, and they 
threw down their cards in hopes of better sport. The lady then 
called me to her, and began with an affected gravity to inquire 
what I could do. ‘ But first, turn about, and Jet us see your fine 
shape. Well, what are you fit for, Mrs. Mum? You would find 
your tongue, I suppose, in the kitchen.” ‘ No, no,’’ says Mr. 
Courtly, “the girl is a good girl yet, but I am afraid a brisk young 
fellow, with tags on his shoulder Come, child, hold up your 
head; what! you have stole nothing’»——‘Not yet,” says the 
lady, ‘‘but she hopes to steal your heart quickly.’”’ Here was a 
laugh of happiness and triumph, prolonged by the confusion which 
I could no longer repress. At last the lady recollected herself : 
**Stole ? no—but if I had her, I should watch her ; for that down- 
cast eye—Why cannot you look people in the face?’ ‘¢ Steal ?” 
says her husband, “she would steal nothing, but, perhaps, a few 
ribbons before they were left off by her lady.” ‘ Sir,’’ answered 
I, “why should you, by supposing me a thief, insult one from 
whom you had received no injury ?”’ ‘Insult,” says the lady ; ‘are 
you come here to be a servant, you saucy baggage, and talk of in- 
sulting ? What will this world come to, if a gentleman may not 
jest with a servant? Well, such servants! pray be gone, and see 
when you will have the honour to be so insulted again. Servants 
insulted a fine time——Insulted! Get down stairs, you slut, 
or the footman shall insult you.” 

The last day of the last week was now coming, and my kind 
cousin talked of sending me down in the waggon, to preserve me 
from bad courses. But in the morning she came and told me, 
that she had one trial more for me. Euphemia wanted a maid, 
and perhaps I might do for her ; for, like me, she must lower her 
crest, being forced to lay down her chariot, upon the loss of half 
her fortune by bad securities, and with her way of giving .her 
money to everybody that pretended to want it, she could have 
little beforehand ; therefore I might serve her, for, with all her 
fine sense, she must not pretend to be nice. 

I went immediately, and met at the door a young gentlewoman, 
who told me she had herseif been hired that morning, but that she 
was ordered to bring any that offered up stairs. I was accordingly 
introduced to Euphemia, who, when I came in, laid down her 
book, and told me, that she sent for me, not to gratify an idle 
curiosity, but lest my disappointment might be made still more 
grating by incivility ; that she was in pain to deny anything, much 

more what was no favour ; that she saw nothing in my appearance 
which did not make her wish for my company; but that another, 
whose claims might perhaps be equal, had come before me. The 
thought of being so near to such a place, and missing it, brought 
tears into my eyes, and my sobs hindered me from returning my 
acknowledgments. She rose up confused, and, supposing by my 
concern that I was distressed; placed me by her, and made me 
tell her my story ; which when she had heard, she put two guineas 
in my hand, ordering me to lodge near her, and make use of her 
table, till she could provide for me. I am now under her protec- 
tion, and know not how to show my gratitude better, than by 
giving this account to the RAMBLER. 

{The preceding constitutes the 12th number of the Rambler, dated Satur- 
day, April 28, 1750. Many a sensitive governess of the present day can tell, 








that vulgarity, , and ption, though they may vary their modes 
of operation, are the same in spirit that they were in the days of Dr. Johnson. 
Nevertheless, any intelligent reader may easily see, that the sketch describes 
the past rather than the present ; and such has been the change in the manners 
of the middle and upper classes, that any Jady, without any extra pretension to 
delicacy of feeling, would shrink from the conduct here described. In the 
recent exhibition of the Royal Academy, there was a spirited picture, by Mr. 
Redgrave, representing the interview with Mr. and Mrs. Courtly.] 





SOCIAL ECONOMY OF A BEE-HIVE*. 


A HIVE consists of the queen, or mother bee, the workers vary- 
ing in numbers, from 10,000 to 20,000, or 30,000, and the males 
or drones from 700 to double that number. 

The queen is the parent of the hive ; and her sole province and 
occupation consists in laying the eggs, from which originate those 
prodigious multitudes that people a hive, and emigrate from it in 
the course of one summer. In the height of the season her ferti- 
lity is truly astonishing, as she lays not fewer than 200 eggs per 
day, and even more when the season is particularly warm and ge- 
nial, and flowers are abundant ; and this laying continues, though 
at a gradually diminishing rate, till the approach of cold weather in 
October. 

An opinion has been entertained that the queen is followed in 
her progress through the hive by a number of her subjects formed 
in a circle round her, and these, of course, have been regarded as 
the queen’s body-guards. The truth is, however, that her bee- 
majesty has no attendants, strictly speaking ; but wherever she 
moves, the workers whom she encounters in her progress instantly 
and hurriedly clear the way before her, and all turning their heads 
towards their approaching sovereign, lavish their caresses upon 
her with much apparent affection, and touch her softly with their 
antenne ; and these circumstances, which may be observed every 
hour inthe day, have given rise to the idea of guards. On one oc- 
casion we gave her subjects an opportunity of testifying their cou- 
rage in her defence, as well as their affection and zeal. Observing 
her laying eggs in the comb next to the glass of the hive, we gently 
but quickly opened the pane, and endeavoured to seize her. But 
as soon as the removal of the glass afforded room—(while shut it 
was almost in contact with her back)—and, before we could accom- 
plish our purpose, they threw their bodies upon her to the num- 
ber of at least a hundred, and formed a cone over her of such mag- 
nitude, that she could not be less than two inches distant from any 
part of the surface. We dispersed the mass with our finger, and 
got hold of her precious person, and kept looking at her for some 
minutes before we restored the captive to her alarmed defenders. 
It is remarkable that this violence was not resented by them; 
though they coursed over our hands in scores, while we kept hold 
of their mistress, not one individual used its sting. The all- 
engrossing object was the queen. 

The mutual aversion of queens is a striking feature in the natural 
history of this insect. Their mutual enmity may be said to be an 
inborn disposition with them ; for no sooner has the first of the 
race ina hive about to throw off a second swarm escaped from her 
own cradle, than she hurries away in search of her rivals, and 
exerts herself with the utmost eagerness to destroy them. 

The workers, to the number of 10,000, 20,000, and even 30,000, 
constitute the great mass of the population, and on thein devolve 
the whole labours of the establishment. Theirs is the office of 
searching for and collecting the precious fluid which not only fur- 
nishes their daily food, as well as that of their young, and the 
surplus of which is laid up for winter stores, but also the materials 
from which they rear their beautiful combs. In the little basket- 
shaped cavity of their hind legs they bring home the pollen or 
farinaceous dust of flowers, kneaded by the help of the morning 








* The Naturalist’s Library, conducted by Sir William Jardine, Bart., F.R.S. 
F.L.S., &c. Entomology. Vol. VI. Bees; comprehending the uses and eco- 
nomical management of the Honey-Bee of Britain and other countries, toge- 
ther with descriptions of the known wild species, Edinburgh, W. H. Lizars, 
1840, 
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dew into tiny balls, which forms an important ingredient in the 
nourishment of the brood; and also the propolis or adhesive gum 
extracted from willows, &c., with which they attach their combs 
to the upper part and sides of the hive, and stop every crevice that 
might admit the winter’s cold. 

The natural term of the worker’s existence does not extend, we 
think, beyond six or eight months. It is the opinion of Dr. 
Bevan that all the bees brought into existence at the queen’s great 
laying in spring die before winter. But many never reach that 
period. Showers of rain, violent blasts of wind, sudden changes 
of atmosphere, destroy them in hundreds. In the clear, cold 
mornings and evenings of autumn, their eagerness for foraging 
entices them abroad early and late; when, alighting on the 
ground, many are chilled and quickly perish. And should they 
escape the blighting atmosphere at the close of autumn, a bright 
sunshine in a winter ‘day, when the ground perhaps is covered 
with snow, brings them abroad in multitudes, and the half of them 
never return. 

The sole office of the male, or at least the primary one, is to 
pair with the queen. He is the father of the hive. Indolent and 
luxurious, he takes no part in the internal operations of the domi- | 
cile, and never leaves it with a view of sharing in the labours of | 
the field. When he does venture abroad, it is only in the finest | 
weather, and during the warmest part of the day. He is easily 
distinguished from the workers by his larger size, by his heavy 
motion in flight, and by his loud humming sound. His life is | 
extremely short. 








! 
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RECONCILIATION. 


‘‘ Faster, faster! your horses creep like snails! drive for | 
your life!’”’ cried the impatient Morley, as the noble animals he | 
so slandered dashed along the pebbly turnpike-road, while the 
sparkles flew from their iron-shod hoofs like a flight of fire-flies. 

The postilion, with voice and whip, put them to the top of their 
speed ; and the chaise, in its rapid course, left behind it a trail of 
light, as though its wheels had been ignited. 

A high and steep hill in front, at length, enforced a more 
moderate gait, when Morley, as if struck by a sudden recollection, 
turned his head anxiously towards his companion, a lovely young 
woman, who, pale, silent, and motionless, reclined on his shoulder. 

‘‘ Ellen, my love,”’ said Morley, tenderly, ‘‘ I fear this will prove | 
too much for your delicate frame.” 

There was no reply. 

Morley leaned his face nearer to hers, and, by the moon-beams, | 
saw that her features were fixed, her open eyes gazing on vacancy, 
while the tears which had recently streamed from them, seemed | 
congealed upon her bloodless cheeks. 

**God of Heaven!”’ exclaimed Morley, ‘‘ what means this ? | 
Ellen, beloved, adored ! do you not hear me? will you not speak | 
to me—to Morley, your Morley ?”’ and he geutly pressed her in 
his arms. 

The name he uttered, like a charm, dissolved the spell that 
bound her. A long-drawn sigh, as if struggling from a breaking 
heart, escaped her cold, quivering lips ; a fresh fountain of tears 
burst forth ; and with an hysteric sob she fell upon the bosom of 
her lover. 

The alarmed but enraptured Morley folded her in his arms, and 
bent to kiss away her tears—when, with a sudden start, she dis- 
engaged herself from his embrace, and, drawing back, looked wildly 
and earnestly in his face. 

‘* Morley,”’ she said, in a voice of thrilling tone, ‘‘ do you 
love me ?”’ 

“* Dearest, best Ellen,’’ he replied,.‘* do you, can you doubt it ?” 

““Do you love me, Morley?” she repeated, with increased 
earnestness. 

“‘ Truly—devotedly—madly,”’ cried Morley, on his knees,— 
** by the heaven that is shining over us.’’ 

«« No more oaths—enough of protestations. 





Are you willing, 





| carriage rolled on to my perdition. 
| not speak ; but I knew where I was, and whither I was hurrying : 


by one action—at this moment, to prove that I am truly dear to 
you, Morley ?”’ 

‘‘T am, though it carry with it my destruction ! ” 

“‘T ask not your destruction—I implore you to prevent mine. 
Return !”’ 

Morley gazed at her, as if doubting his sense of hearing 

** Return !’”’ 

‘* Return, instantly !’’ 

** Ellen, are you serious—are you ’’—he might have added, “in 
your senses?’’ but she interrupted him. 

‘* Tam serious—I am not mad, Morley; no, nor inconstant, 
nor fickle,’’ she added, reading the expression that was arising on 
Morley’s countenance. ‘ That I love, and in that love am 
incapable of change, do not, Morley, insult me by doubting, even 
by a look. But O, if you love me as you ought, as you have 
sworn you do, as a man of honour, [ implore you to take me back 
to my father. ‘ai 

“To your father?” exclaimed Morley, a.most unconscious of 
what he said. 

Ay, to my father, my grey-headed, my doting, my confiding 
father : take me to him before his heart is broken by the child he 
loves. I have been with him,’’ she cried in wild agony, ‘ even 
now, as I lay in your arms, spell-bound in my trance, while the 
I could not move—I could 





yet even then was I with my father,’’ she said, with a voice and 
look of supernatural solemnity: “ he lay on his death-bed ; his 
eye turned upon me—his fixed and glaring eye, it rested on me as 
I lay in your arms; he cursed me, and died! His malediction 
yet rings in my ears—his eye is now upon me. Morley, for the 
love of Heaven, ere it is too late—— ” 

‘* Compose yourself, my beloved—my own Ellen.” 

** Do youstill hesitate? ’”’ she cried ; ‘* would you still soothe my 
frantic soul with words—your Ellen? Short-sighted man, your 
Ellen! what shall bind her to a husband who could abandon a 
father—what power may transform the renegade daughter into 
the faithful wife! Morley, listen to me: as you hope for mercy, 


‘do not, do not destroy the being who loves you—who asks you to 
| preserve her soul ! ”’ 


Morley caught her as she sank at his feet ; and she remained in 
his arms in a state of insensibility. 

He was confounded—subdued. 

The fatigued horses had laboured about midway up the acclivity, 


, when Morley called to the postilion. 


‘* Turn your horses’ heads,’’ he said ; ‘‘ we shall return.’’ 

The steeds seemed to acquire renewed vigour from the alteration 
in their course, and were proceeding at a brisk pace on their return, 
when Ellen again revived. 

** Where am I,—whither am I carried ?’’ she wildly exclaimed. 

‘*To your father, my beloved,’’ whispered Morley. 

‘*To my father, Morley, to my father !—can it be ?—but no, I 
will not doubt; you never deceived me—you cannot. God bless 
you, Morley—God bless you, my brother, my dear brother !’”’ and 
with her pure arms.around his neck, she imprinted a sister’s holy 
kiss upon his lips, and, dissolved in delicious tears, sank with the 
confidence of conscious innocence upon his bosom. The ethereal 
influence of virtue fell like a balm upon the tumultuous feelings of 
the lovers ; and never in the wildest moment of passion, not even 
when he first heard the avowal of love from his heart’s selected, 
had Morley felt so triumphantly happy. 

* * * * * * 

‘¢ Where is he ?—let me see him—is he alive ?—is he well ?”’ 
shrieked Ellen, as she rushed into the house of her father. 

‘* For whom do you inquire, madam?” coldly asked the female 
she addressed, the maiden sister of Ellen’s father. 

‘* Aunt, dear aunt, do not speak to me thus. 
you think me. But my father—my father, is he—is he alive? 
is he weil? O beloved aunt, have pity on me,—I am repentant, I 
am innocent——’’ 


I am not what 
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*¢ In one word, Ellen, are you not married ?”’ 

“Tam not.” 

«* Heaven be praised ! follow me—your father is not well—— 

** For the love of Heaven—before it is too late ;’’ and the dis- 
tracted girl rushed into the room and knelt at her father’s side. 

“ Father! do not avert your face—father, I am your own Ellen. 
I am restored to you asI left you. By the years of love that have 
passed between us, forgive the folly—the offence—the crime of a 
moment. By the memory of my mother-—— ” 

«« Cease ’’—said the old man, endeavouring, through the weak- 
ness of age and infirmity, and the workings of agonized feelings, 
to be firm; ‘‘ forbear, and answer me—is this gentleman your 
husband ?”’ 

Ellen was about toreply, but Morley stepped forward. ‘ I am 
not,”’ said he, ‘‘ blessed with that lady’s hand ; she has refused it, 
unless it is given with your sanction; and without that sanction, | 
dearly as I love her, and hopeless as I may be of your consent, I 
will never hereafter ask it.”’ 

‘‘ Do you pledge your word to this, young man ?” 

«¢ My sacred word, as a man of honour :—I may have inherited 
your hate, but I wiil never deserve it.” 

“Children, you have subdued me!’’ exclaimed the father. 
“Morley, my daughter is yours !” 

Morley seized the old man’s hand, scarcely believing the scene 
before him to be real. 

‘¢ My father !’’ said the weeping Ellen on her knees, her arm 
around his neck, her innocent cheek pressed to his. 

The good aunt partook of the general joy, and even Ellen’s 
favourite dog seemed to thank her father for his kindness to his 
dear mistress. 

The happy father sat with an arm round his daughter’s waist, 
and as he pressed her lover’s hand, he said, 

*¢ Behold, in all this, the goodness of God: behold the blessings 
that follow the performance of our duties. Your father, young 
gentleman, before you saw the light, had entailed my hate on his 
offspring. I kad nourished this bitter feeling even against you, 
who had never offended me, and whom every one else loved. This 
very day the cherished hostility of years had given way before my 
desires to secure my daughter’s happiness. I felt that age was 
creeping on me—and but the morning of this blessed day I had 
resolved, over this holy book, to prove my contrition for my sin- 
ful harbouring of hatred towards my fellow-creatures, by uniting 
you, my children, in marriage. The tidings of my daughter’s 
elopement scattered to the winds all my better thoughts, and 
revived my worst in tenfold strength. I did not order a pursuit : 
I did more. I felt, at least I thought so, the approach of my 
malady to a region where it would soon prove fatal. No time was 
to be lost: my will was hastily drawn out, bequeathing my beg- 
gared daughter but her father’s curse; it would have been signed 
this night ; for over this book I had taken an oath never to for- 
give her who could abandon her father.”’ 

‘‘O my father!” interrupted Ellen, to whom the horrible 
images of her trance returned ; ‘‘ in pity, my dear father-——” 

‘¢ Bless you, for ever bless you, my ever excellent Ellen. Your 
filial obedience has prolonged your father’s life.” 

Allantic Souvenir. 


” 





READING AND STUDY. 

One of the great defects of self-training at the present day is, 
that there is much more reading than study. Both of these are 
indispensable in their proper relations, but neither of them can 
take the place of the other. Reading is necessary to furnish us 
with the facts of the present and former ages; it gives us the 
materials of thought ; it directs our minds, without much effort on 
our part, into new and delightful channels, and thus perfects our 
taste and forms our style ; and it affords, at a cheap rate, a high 
and mental luxury. But reading is not study. A man might read 
a world of books, and good books too, and yet not possess the 





shadow of a claim to scholarship. A trained mind, a thoroughly 


educated mind, is the product only of study. Every person should 
devote some portion of his time to the acquisition of a definite 
branch of knowledge, and he should set about it with a full purpose 
to master the subject ; and he would thus superinduce those habits 
of mental discipline and self-control—that facility in consecutive 
inquiries, which would prepare him to grasp, and analyse, and 
comprehend other subjects. This is a business that every man 
must do for himself. No school or college can perform it for him, 
no learned professor or public lecturer can point out any royal 
road to these attainments. But I must add, that there is much 
more light reading at the present day than solid. We live in an 
age of hook-making, and it would be but common praise to say 
that the productions of the age are read—they are literally de- 
voured. But many of these productions are ef a light and trivial 
character, and successive ones are becoming more so. The popular 
novels of the day, for example, began with the ‘‘ Great Unknown,” 


| and they are likely to end, if an everlasting thread could have an 


end, with the writings of every ‘little well-known ” on both sides 
of the Atlantic. For these effusions, and those of certain modern 
bards who have whipped the materials of poetry into froth and 
foam, the standard English classics in prose and verse must be 
laid aside; and these mere comets—you may add blazing, if you 
please, for they afford not only scintillations, but flames of genius 
now and then—are to be the intellectual polar star to direct on the 
ocean of life the bark that carries the rising generation. The whole 
class of writings which constitute what may be called the ‘ Pick- 
wick ’’ literature, while it contains fine touches in that kind of 
description in which it abounds, is of very doubtful intellectual 
tendency. Jt is a little like dining on pepper and salt, and termi- 
nating the feast with a whip-syllabub for a dessert—Beman’s 
Lecture. 





THE KNIGHT OF SHEPPY. 


A ramous freebooter in the reign of Queen Elizabeth infested 
the island of Sheppy, and made frequent predatory incursions 
into the interior of Kent. This daring marauder was represented, 
by the village cicerone, to have been a nobleman under sentence 
of outlawry, who intrenched himself in a stronghold which he 
possessed in the island, where he deposited all the contributions 
which his successful levies on the purses of travellers had obtained. 
By adopting the often-practised ruse of shocing his horse’s feet the 
contrary way, he frequently escaped detection; and even when 
hotly pursued, the fleetness and sagacity of the noble animal he 
rode preserved him from his enemies, and carried him to a place 
of security. Thus the fame of the horse nearly rivalled that of his 
rider, whose exploits at length became so bold and frequent that 
the whole country rose up against him; and finding himself too 
closely beset in his island to hope for extrication, he was com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion, and to implore the mercy of 
Queen Elizabeth, then upon one of her progresses on board the 
Admiral’s ship at the Nore. The queen, it is said, not disinclined 
to show favour to a man whose personal valour, determined perse- 
verance, and fertility of resource, were interesting, on account of 
the air of romance which characterised his adventures, offered to 
grant his life upon terms in keeping with the wild tenor of his 
lawless career. The conditions were, that he should swim on 
horseback three times round the flag-ship; and should he escape 
the perils incidental to such a trial, his sentence of outlawry should 
be reversed, and a general pardon extended to all his offences. 
The Knight of Sheppy agreed to the terms; armed at all points, 
he bestrode his favourite companion, whose spirits he invigorated 
by copious draughts of brandy ;—plunging at once into the foam- 
ing tide, the steed and his master swam gallantly round the des- 
tined ship. The second extraordinary evolution was performed 
with equal skill and bravery. At the third, little more than the 
heads of the horse and its rider could be perceived, buffeting with 
the weltering waves, which seemed at every instant to threaten 
their instant annihilation: straining each nerve and sinew to the 
utmost, the gallant animal ceased not to struggle with the inter- 
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minable billows until the painful task was completed, and his 
wearied limbs rested on the shore. The place of landing was wild 
and desolate; a lofty cliff overhung the narrow beach, and con- 
cealed every human habitation from view. No friend or relation 
hastened to meet the successful adventurer with congratulations 
on his safety, and no sound could be heard, save the harsh croak 
of the raven from his eyry, answering the dull murmur of the 
sweeping waves below: but at the moment that the exhausted 
charger gained a firm footing on his parent earth, a withered and 
decrepit hag, whose tangled elf-locks and tattered weeds, streaming 
in the wind, ill concealed the hideous deformity of her squalid 
form, started from a recumbent attitude, and, raising the shrivelled 
finger with which she had traced unhallowed spells upon the sand, 
shrieked out an ill-omened prophecy. ‘‘ Beware of that horse !”” 
cried the Beldam, with a triumphant laugh of malice; ‘although 
he has now saved your life, he shall be the cause of your death.”’ 
** Thou liest, fiend of mischief!” cried the brutal and superstitious 
knight ; ‘‘ thus I falsify thy dark prediction,’ and, drawing his 
sword, plunged it into the body of the faithful animal, who fell 
dead upon the beach. Several years of uninterrupted prosperity 
passed away ; but at length, being accidentally led to the scene of 
his most extraordinary adventure, he pointed out to a friend the 
skeleton of the slaughtered horse, which, bleached by successive 
winters, still lay extended on the sand: repeating the prophecy of 
the witch, he laughed derisively, and spurning the head with his 
foot, separated it from the body by the stroke. He did not per- 
ceive, that in the act a small sharp bone had penetrated his buskin: 
the wound was inconsiderable, and disregarded: but becoming 
more serious, it ended in a mortification, which speedily carried 
him to his grave.—London Weekly Review. 





THE MOSS ROSE. 
Tue angel of the flowers one day, 
Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay,— 
That spirit to whom charge is given 
To bathe young buds in dews of heaven, 
Awaking from his light repose, 
The angel whisper'd to the Rose, 
* O fondest object of my care, 
Still fairest found, where all are fair, 
For the sweet shade thou givest to me, 
Ask what thou wilt, ’tis granted thee.’ 
* Then,’ said the Rose, with deepen’d glow, 
*On me another grace bestow.’— 
The spirit paused in silent thought— 
What grace was there that flower had not ? 
*T'was but a moment—o’er the rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws, 
And robed in nature's simplest weed, 
Could there a flower that rose exceed ?— 
Literary Gazette. 


BE TRUE UNTO YOURSELVES. 

The soul itself is its own witness ; the soul itself is its own refuge ; offend 
not thy conscious soul, the supreme internal witness of men! . . . The 
sinful have said in their hearts, None see us. Yes, the gods distinctly see 
them, and so does the spirit within their breasts. The guardian 
deities of the firmameut, of the earth, of the waters, of the human heart, of 
the moon, of the sun, and of fire, of punishment after death, of the winds, of 
night, of both twilights, and of justice, perfectly know the state of all spirits 
clothed with bodies. O friend to virtue! that supreme Spirit, which 
thou believest one and the same with thyself, resides in thy bosom perpetually, 
and is an all-knowing inspector of thy goodness or of thy wickedness. If thon 
beest not at variance, by speaking falsely, with Yama, the subduer of all, with 
Vaivaswaita the punisher, with that great Divinity who dwells in thy breast, 
go not ona pilgrimage to the river Ganga, nor to the plains of Curn, for thou 
hast no need of expiation.— Institutes of Menu, ch. viii. 


MONEY AGAINST HEALTH. 


There is this difference between those two temporal blessings, money and 
health: money is the most envied, but the least enjoyed ; health is the most 
enjoyed, but the least envied ; and this superiority of the latter is still more 
obvious, when we reflect that the poorest man would not part with health for 
money, but that the richest would gladly part with all their money for health. 
—Colton. 





LOVE AND DEATH. 
Wuat time the mighty moon was gathering light, 
Love paced the thymy plots of Paradise, 
And all about him rolled his Justrous eyes ; 
When, turning round a cassia, full in view 
Death, walking all alone beneath a yew, 
And talking to himself, first met his sight : 
“ You must begone,” said Death, “ these walks are mine.” 
Love wept, and spread his sheeny vans for flight ; 
Yet ere he parted, said, ‘‘ This hour is thine: 
Thou art the shadow of life, and as the tree 
Stands in the sun, and shadows all beneath, 
So, in the light of great eternity, 
Life eminent creates the shade of death ; 
The shadow passeth when the tree shall fall, 


But I shall reign for ever over all.” ALFRED Tennyson 


AN ARMY DRUNK, 

The whole French army was drunk the night after the battle of Wagram. 
It lay in vineyards ; and in Austria the cellars are situated in the grounds upon 
which the wine is grown. The vintage was good, the quantity abundant—the 
soldiers drank immoderately ; and the Austrians, had they but known that we 
were overcome with liquor and sleep, and made a sudden attack upon us in the 
night, might have put us completely to the rout. It would have been impos- 
sible to make one-tenth of the soldiers betake themselves to armns. On what 
threads hang the destinies of empires! All might that day have been changed 
—the fifth act of the great drama which had been so long performing in Europe 
might have had a wine-cellar for dénouement.— Napier's Military Lifs. 


MEN BESIDE THEMSELVES. 


None are so seldom found alone, and are so soon tired of their own com- 
pany, as those coxcombs who are on the best terms with themselves.—Col/on. 


LONGEVITY OF CUSTOMS. 

Customs long survive the fall of states and the destruction of governments.— 
Segur. 

WRITING. 

The habit of committing our thougnts to writing is a powerful means of 
expanding the mind, and producing a logical and systematic arrangement of 
our views andopinions. It is this which gives the writer a vast superiority as 
to the accuracy and extent of his conceptions over the mere talker. No one 
can ever hope to know the principles of any art or science thoroughly who dues 
not write as well as read upon the subject.— Blakey's Logic. 


OUT OF BREATH. 

When Stella was extremely ill, her physician said, ‘* Madam, you are near 
the bottom of the hill, but we will endeavour to get you up again.” She an- 
swered, “ Doctor, I fear I shall be out ef breath before I get to the top.” 

Bon Mots de Stella, 
A BATTLE. 


Death for death !—the storm begins ;— 

Rush the drums in a torrent of dins; 

Crash the muskets, gash the swords ; 

Shoes grow red in a thousand fords ; 

Now for the flint, and the cartridge bite ; 
Darkly gathers the breath of the fight, 

Salt to the palate, and stinging to sight ; 
Muskets are pointed they scarce know where ; 
No matter: Murder is cluttering there. 

Reel the hollows :—close up! close up! 
Death feeds thick, and his food is his cup. 
Down go bodies, snap burst eyes, 

Trod on the ground are tender cries; 

Brains are dash’d against plashing ears ; 

Hah ! no time has battle for tears '—Leigh Hunt. 
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